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THE CIRCULAR 
Aims to be the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church [It will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
telligence. and he news of the day. 

It is offered, as the gospel s, without money and without 
price to Lhoxe who choose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar 
a year tosuch as prefer to pay. At present it is supported princi 
pally by th» funds of the Qavida Com:nunity and its branches, 
sided by tne feve coatributions of its friends, and a few remit- 
tances from those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation: 
however, is that the idea of a Farr. Dairy Recicious Press, as 
the cv.upie.meut aud consummation of Free Schools, Free 
Charciws, wat Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
come Kuowa, aud be appreciated among all spiritually minded 


religivusts, aud that thus tke Circular, as the embodiment of 


that ides, willdeaw to itself a voluuteer constituency more 
whole-aearted, fur instance, than tiat which surrounds the Bi- 
ble Suciety, aad endows it aauually with a revenue of severa! 
hundred tuousaud dollars. 

Specuuca adders will be forwarded to those requesting 
them, auy sivocciber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
agould vecuca as 4 eupy with bis oume and residence written 
upon it, aad cae ample order, * Discuntinue.” 


Address’ THE CiRCULAK, Oneida, N. ¥.* 





WANTED. 

Intelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor- 
respuu ieais, in our own country and every part 
of tue world, wuo will give us early and au- 
thentic iuformution of events occurring in their 
respscuve 
acter, oruf geaeral interest to maukind, and who 
will aisv fucaisa us, froin time to time, with brief 
and iucitd expositivus of suca topics as come within 
their rauge of thought and observation, 


jucalities, that are of a remarkable char- 





Our Purpose la the Future, 


l. ivslisivu is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankiui, wud vugit iv use the must commanding 
instivuugatalily. 

2. Lav press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instru usacauity of lastructiun. Lueretore religion 
Ousul vy tay ub ibs streuzth not in the pulpit vat 
on | tue piss. 

3 Jou.ualism is the superior function of the 
press ~usre eifactive tuan buvk-making, because 
Wore soasiudvus aad Universal iu its vperution. Ke- 
ligiva vugut, theveture, to tuke the tead in Jour- 
nalisus 

4 ‘as Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
oalisu -15 suck mure eifeciive tuan the weekly 
press, 4s due iatier is more eituctive than vuok-mak- 
IMs, wad ior tue saule Peasvn, Keligivn vugul tiere- 
fore ov asceud Tru Cue pulpit tC tue sancoum of the 
Daily ress, 

5. ‘cucving that what ought to be done can be 
douc, 6.2 pudunusners and frieuds of Lhe Circular, 
in tus veue vf tue Caristiaa religion, have pur- 
posed aul are expectiug tu iustivuce a Daily tweli- 
gious tvess, sv svva as Providence opens the way, 
and actas are placed in their possession 


Gye Oneida Community, 
3. ~— sania 
SU? gaIORST SSL TRAPS, 
in uacied fraveling-Bigs, Paln-Leaf 
sduts, Caps, a ‘pease a&c. 








FRU! ? 2 VANAMEN?’AL £KEES, GRAPE VINES, 
SLPLAWBELRY PLANTES, &e., 
-coon & Proscrvea 
FRvUitrS AND VEGETABLES3 
ALSO IN 
SEW!N)s, SAQULERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for aay of the above arctictes directed to 
ik JVaIILCOIMMINITY, Oneida, N.Y. 
will ve prompt attention. 
JJublications. 
THE GEREAN; A Muinual cor the help of those 
w vad faith of che Priaitive Church: a 
yoitas of 500 piges. -By J. H. Noves. 


Price, 31.60. 


The t ne atains free, outline discussions of the great 
Relig yeies Of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth fac *ceend Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Gur 
Rel iiionsto dae Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
ydensation Life, Se. Se.—treated strictly according to 
* Bibi vers. but developing many new aad interesting 
Cone. ts, litfecing widely from those ot the old Thevlogy 
Allway ¥ to anlerstand Biante Cowwonxism—its constitu- 
ional and prospects of success—should acquaiut them- 
Belvo, tue coavents of this book. 

BI3i.8& COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 

Annouc! Reports antl other publications of the 


Oncil: Cyonmunity and its branches; presenting, 
section with their distory, asumiaary view 


ofsieir tligious sal social Caeories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 

SALVATiON FROM SIN; Explained and de 
fnielby J. iL. Noves. Pamphlet, 64 ets. 


a= Oost Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
Rished (o order; aud any of the stuve Publications 


The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

~-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual ageacy, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is thut of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
mau said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRAstON, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a paapalst of 123 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the muintenance of a govd spirit, securing 
viral. or@antzation, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noves, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
tu the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build« much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
iloine. 

—-Tue Crrcu.ar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND *EASUKES 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Curist, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
«bulishing Dea b. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 


tion tor distribution. 

Dwelliug tugetheriu Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

ilome Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Lvening. 

Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Critivism the Kegulator of Society. 


Horticulture the ieading business for subsistence. 
A Daily ress, divorced from Mammon, and deve-e 





mary .be sent by mail to all parts of the country. 


ted to died. 
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A Glance at Piaaickeaw. 


A HOME-TALK By J. H. N. 1850. 








The question frequently comes up, 
when are we going to see an end of all 
these spiritual trials and judgments that 
we suffer ? The only answer in my mind 
is, when we get security from the conta- 
gion of evil—when we get such a victory 
that we not only drive evil spirits out,but 
shut the door on them. Of course these 
judgments will be repeated over and over, 
so long as we only turn out evil spirits, 
without shutting the door. Then comes 
the still further question, When shall we 
find away to shut the door, so that when 
they are turned out, they will stay out ? 
The final answer to this question is, when 
our bodies are redeemed, and not till then 
The whole territory of our life is open to 
the incursion of the devil, until we have 
a thorough victory in our bodies, because 
there is a close connection between our 
bodies and our spirits—one cannot be 
saved without the other. Our whole body 
is intimately connected with the brain, 
and'through that the thoughts, feelings 
and susceptibilities are exercised, and the 
part of us that we call our spirit, must 
be in a fog more or less, so long as it is 
enveloped with bad physical influences— 


there must be strife and war. But we 
need not be at all discouraged ; it is best 


to look the evil in the face, and not ex- 
pect deliverance in any unreasonable way, 
and it is unreasonable to expect the per- 
fect deliverance of our souls while they 
are enveloped in bad bodies, All that we 
can hope for under such circumstances, 
is, that God will keep the war going, and 
when the devil gets in drive him out, from 
time to time. But we must calculate 
sometime on having the leak stopped— 
we must expect to have the devil pushed 
clear outside of our bodies, and in order 
todo that we must fix our eye on the fi- 
nal victory over death. Christ shall put 
all enemies under his feet, and the last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death. 
There are very important interests at 
stake, on this point of the salvation of our 
bodies and the victory over death. Our 
hope of having security from evil spirits— 
peace of mind and freedom from judg- 
ment, all depend upon our attainment of 
this final victory. 

There is a deeper meaning than we are 
apt to imagine, in Paul’s eutreaty to the 
church, “1 beseech you therefore breth- 
ren, by the mercies of God, that ye pre- 
sent your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable to God.” He had previously, 
in the 7th and 8th of Romans, descarted 
on the idea that sin works in our mem- 
bers. The war is a war of flesh against 
the spirit, and the victory will be obtain- 
ed only by putting to death the flesh, 
and receiving the power of the resurrec- 
tion. And he expected there would be 
suffering so long as this war was going on, 
and peace aud deliverance would only 
come, when the groanings of nature 
should bring forth the redemption of the 
body. ‘ Weare saved by hope,” he says, 
“waiting for the adoption, to wit, the 
the redemption of our bodies’”—and 
his mind redemption of the body, was 
the reconciliation, the end of the war. 
We see then what meaning there 1s in 
his saying, “id beseech you by the mercies 





rived at on Alimentiveness, we get at 
the root of the flesh in that passion. It 
is the passion more than any other, which 
feeds the flesh. We have seen to some 
extent how alimentiveness under the 
devil’s control, operates on the spirit to 
abuse it, and individualize it, and pro- 
duce the various diseases that sensualize 
men. I wish now to call your attention 
more particularly to the body, and to 
show the connection there is between 
various physical diseases, and an insub- 
ordinate state of the stomach; for the 
stomach is the central power in this dis- 
turbed, devil-possessed part of the king- 
dom ; and if we are going to work scien- 
tifically, the first thing will be to sur- 
render the citadel—the central power. 
I will not undertake to go over the whole 
field, but take for special consideration, 
the connection between an insubordinate 
state of the stomach and consugnption ; 
that is probably as good a selection as we 
can make, in order to get a correct view, 
for consumption is the king of diseases. 
It kills more in this climate than any 
other disease, and when it gets possession 
of the system, it is generally considered 
the most incurable of all maladies. And 
we may fairly conclude, before going 
over the field, that if we can trace the 
connection between the stomach and con- 
sumption, we certainly can between this 
organ and all other diseases, 

There is a direct connection between 
the stomach and all inflammatory diseas- 
es; the cholera, dysentery, and summer 
complaints ; but the consumption is a 
disease of the lungs, an organ away from 
the stomach ; and the connection is not 
so obvious, I think, however, we shall 
be able to satisfy ourselves that this cis- 
ease is traceable to the stomach. One 
symptom of the consumption might give 
usa pretty strong hmt on the subject, 
and that is, an inordinate appetite. In 
many cases it is attended with a lustful, 
greedy appetite for food, and the food 
does no good, Now it is well known 
that where there is a bad state of the 
stomach, a gross, greedy habit of life, 
and disease going on in that department, 
it is invariabiy connected with bad breath; 
and people refer a bad breath to a bad 
stomach ; but I do not think they under- 
stand the way it is manufactured. It is 
not easy to see how a bad smell can come 
from the stomach; the passage is not 
open—there is no upward return from 
that quarter. True there may be sym- 
pathetic action between the stomach and 
the glands of the mouth, that wil pro- 
duce a corresponding state in the mouth, 
and more or lcss bad smell; but the 
main odor of the breath doves not come 
from the stomach, it comes from the 
lungs. How does this appear? and 
how does it mdicate a bad state of the 
stomach 2? We know that the material 
which we take into the stomach in eat- 
ing and drinking, is digested, and be- 
ing taken up by the absorbents of the ab- 
dominal viscera, is finally introduced tuto 
the blood near the heart ; but before it 
is fit to be mtroduced ito the systeuw, it 
is pamped by the heart up into the lungs, 
and there it is oxygenated—takes m air 
and new color, aid is then fit for duty. 
Between the process of digestion and dis- 
tribution, it finds its way into the Jungs, 
and in the Jungs it comes iw contact with 
the air, and extracts from the air the ox- 


of God, that ye present your bodies,” &c. lygen which fires it, and at the same time 
He was ’ demanding of them to bring that /it communicates to the air the ama and 


art of their nature in which the war ex-! effluvia of its own nature 
I 


isted, to God, and so far as they were con- 
cerned, to surrender up 


turbed part of their nature, so that they 
might obtain reconciliation. 
According to the doctrine we have ar-! relaxed, the vessels which receive the di- 


; so that when 


, we smell a persons breath, we smell their 
to God the dis-- 


blood. 
The theory, then, of bad breath is 
this: the stomach being overloaded and 
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oma nutriment beings in a flabby state 
and not sufficiently discriminating, crude 
matter unfit for nutrition finds its way 
into’ the blood, is introduced into the 
lungs, and breathes itself out in the 
breath. This theory accords with the fact 
that costiveness is accompanied by a bad 
breath. Undigested matter is finding 
its way out of the system through wrong 
channels. How much goes off by per- 
spiration we cannot tell, but I am satis- 
fied the lungs have te performa great 
deal of extra labor where there is a greedy 
appetite and costiveness. If this theory 
is correct.jve can see the reason of con- 
sumption, Persons get a greedy appe- 
tite, and do not digest the ir food—the 
vessels lose their discrimination, and 
perform their office lazily, and a mass of 
corrupt matter is thrown on to the lungs. 
The lungs are too delicate for this coarse 
use, and in consequence of being over- 
worked and overloaded they are unable to 
purity the blood, which of course does 

not make good flesh. The result is dis- 
ease of the lungs, ending in consumption. 
- So that a disordered stomach by not fur- 
nishing sufficient nourishment to the 
lungs, and at the same time overloading 
them, is the cause of the consumption.—— 
A sour breath is indicative of a sour 
stomach—but I think the taint comes 
round through the lungs. Refined blood 
will make the breath positively sweet. 
See Cant. 5: 13, 16, &e. 

If this theory is true, the question 
arises, why is there more tend cy to con- 
sumption at the North, than at the 
South ? Ican see a two-fold connection 
between a cold climate and that disease, 
One object of fuod is to kéep us warm, 
and the colder the climate, the more food 
we want ; so we are tevipted to gorman- 
dize. Then secondly,’ while a northern| t 
climate is more likely to Joad the lungs, 
and keep them laboring beyond their 
strength, at the same time it exposes them 
more to inflammation from taking cold ; 
so that tlhe canses, exterior and interior, 
of disease of the lungs, are both present 
in a cold climate. 

There is another point to which I will 
allude, We must not get a bad impres- 
sion of fle sh, from the use of the word so 
frequent in the Bible, and its connection 
with the idea of sin and corruption.— 
Paul says that, there are different kinds 
of flesh. “There is one kind of flesh of 
niep, another flesh of beasts, another of 
birds.”’ Then there is carnal flesh, and 
spiritual flesh ; and there is as much dif- 
ference between the flesh of a carnal man 
and a spiritual man, as there is between 
the flesh of a man and a beast. If we 
have good blood we shall have good flesh ; 
and we must begin by mixing our food 
with the word of God, so that the blood 
will not only be oxygenated by the lungs, 
but vitalized by the Spirit of God, and 
the properaction of our brain; for the 
brain has its proper action, as well as the 
lungs. Begin by having the blood thor- 
oughly vitalized, oxygenized, socialized, 
intellectualized and divinified ; thus it 
will be filled with whoiesome ingredients, 
and such blood will make good flesh— 
flesh that the devil cannot touch. We 
shall not always be open to him—our bod- 
jes will not be like a sponge, sucking up 
evil wherever we touch; our flesh will 
sometime be tight, so as to keep the devil 
out. All the absorbent vessels will have 
discrimination in them, to choose the 
the good and refuse the evil. And such 
flesh cannot take in contagious diseases ; 
it will be proof against sickness and death. 
It is certain that the devil, in order to 
take possession of our bodies, must have 
the advantage of some gross condition of 
them ; and if our bodies are properly. vi- 
talized, he can no more touch Shem than 
he can touch God. 

Grahamism bases itself on the spirit 
of discrimination in regard to the quali- 
ties of different articles of food, but rather 
encourages eating large quantities ; and 
in fact, the grand idea of Graham bread 
_ is, that the stomach wants more bulk of 


& coarse > fuslity—thet it is not - to 
eat fine flour on that account. The Gra- 
hamites really eat more than other folks. 
Their discrimination is in regard to 
quality, and not quantity. But the truth 
is, they have no right to say of any kind 
of food, this is good, and the other bad, 
for there is none good, until it has been 
made into blood. There is no kind of 
food, but what if turned right into the 
lungs, would putrefy ; so we must get the 
vessels to discriminate, and send off part, 
and keep part; then it will not make 
much difference what we take in, if the 
vessels receive the good and reject the 
bad. The idea that Graham has carried 
abroad, and rendered popular, is, that we 
are to estimate food by the amount of nu- 
triment which articles possess, and make 
out a scale accordingly. But it is not 
the point how much chyle different arti- 
cles of food make ; chy Je is not blood— 
every body will say it is not fit for blood 
till it is oxygenized ; Lsay, it must be 
vitalized by the brain, and by the word 
of God, and by the affections, before it 
is fit for blood. I believe it will be found 
that the proper action of the brain, and 
of the affections, is just as necessary to 
good blood, as oxygen. You say people 
do live, who are stupid—brainless. So 
they die too, They are all going to the 
grave, A person may live a little while, 
without the action of the word of God, 
or of the social nature ; but they will live 
in a dying state—they cannot last long. 
So too, they might live a little while with- 
out any oxygen: but the question is, is 
such life worth having ? I deny that any 
life is worth having, that is not vitalized 
by the word of God, as well as oxygen. 

Physiologists say that a man cannot be 
a great man, without large lungs, so as 
to be able to make a great deal “of blood 
to feed the brain ; but I think it is more 
important to have the blood vitalized by 
the word of God, the brain, and social 
passion. I would say to Graham, you 
have made provision for eating and drink- 
ing certain articles; but where is your 
provision for vitalizing them? The 
question is not as to quality, or quantity, 
but what provision you have for vitaliz- 
ing what you eat? You may take what 
quality or quantity you please, if you 
have fire enough to burn it up. © 

This doctrine that other parts of the 
body beside the lungs, act on the blood so 
as to perfect it, leads to a new view of the 
whole system. The doctrine of subordi- 
nation that we dwell upon, is that the 
exterior is raade to serve the interior. 
This is true in our bodies. The question 
is, which is the interior? It is a com- 
mon idea, that the blood is made for the 
body ; I think we shall have to turn that 
round, and insist that the body is made 
for the blocd. Jn the first place, the 
blood has devoted to it, all the great in- 
terfor organs. The material of it is pre- 
pared in “the stomach, and then modified 
by the liver, then by the pancreatic juice ; 
then it passes the heart and lungs, and 
becomes modified by the oxygen of the 
air. Physiologists stop here—they admit 
that all these organs, the stomach, bowels, 
the liver, gall, pancreas, heart, and lungs, 
from the mouth down, exist for the blood. ; 
but I not only admit this, but say that 
the brain is made for the blood, and is 
just as necessary as the others ; ; and so 
of the arms and legs, and every part of 


the body. 


I maintain that the best and principal 
function of the legs may be going on 


when we are lying down and do not stir 


them ; for your legs were made for fel- 
lowship with your heart. They were made 
for vessels of circulation from the heart 
to the extremities ; and the process that 
is going on while we are at rest, is the 
higher "and interior function, and the 
function of walking is inferior. This 
shifts the thing round right. What were 


delve and digest ?:.. No: they were made 
to be temples of God—the real object for 





which we were made, was to be reservoirs 





our bodies mace for ? merely .to dig and | 
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of life, and places of fellowship. This 
lets us see through, to the victory over 
death. 
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Espeit de Corps. 





That the influences of military life are not 
wholly of an unfavorable character, is shown 
by the following extract from one of the ser- 
mons of Rev. Charles Kingsley, the noted 
English elergyman and author: 


“Did it ever happen toany of you, to seea 
mob of several thousands put to instant flight by 
amere handful of soldiers? And did you ever 
usk yourself how that apparent miracle could 
come to pass? The first answer which occurred 
to you, perhaps, was, that the soldiers were well 
armed, and the mob was not ; but soon, I aim sure, 
you felt that you were doing the svuldiers an in- 
justice; that they would have behaved just as 
bravely if every man in that mob had been as 
well armed as they, and have resisted till they 
were overpowered by mere numbers. You felt, 
I am sure, that there was something in the hearts 
and spirits of those soldiers which there wis not 
in the hearts of the mob; and though the mcb 
might be boiling over with the greediest passions, 
the fiercest fury, while the soldiers were calm, 
cheerful, and caring for nothing but doing their 
duty, yet there was a thought within them which 
was stronger than all the rage and greediness of 
the thousands whom they faced; that, in short, 
the seeming miracle was a moral and a spiritual 
miracle. 

“ What, then, is this wonder-working thought 
which makes the soldier strong ?” 

“* Courage, you answer, and the sense of duty. 
True: but what has called out the sense of 
duty? What has inspired the courage? There 
was a time, perhaps, when each of those soldiers 
was no braver or more steady than the mob in 
front of them. Has it never happened to you, to 
know some young country lad, both before and 
after he has become a soldier? Look at him in 
his native village (if you will let me draw for 
you the sketch of a history, which, alas! is the 
history of thousands), perhaps une oj the worst 
and idlest lads in it—unwilling to work steadily, 
haunting the public-house and the worst of com- 
pany; wandering out at night to puach, and 
caring for nothing but satisfying his gross animal 
appetites ; afraid te look you in the face, hard!y 
able co give an intelligible, certainly not a civil, 
answer; his countenance expressing only vacancy, 
sensuality, cunning, suspicion, utter want of self- 
respect. 

*Tt is asad sight, but how common a sight, 
even in this favored Jane! 

“ At last he vanishes; he has been engaged in 
some drunken affray, or in some low intrigue, and 
has tled for fear of the law, and enlisted as a 
soldier. 

“ A year or two passes and you meet the same 
lad agam—if, indeed, he is the same. For a 
strange clange has come over him; he walks 
erect, he speaks clearly, he looks you boldly in 
the face, with eyes full of intelligence and _ self- 
respect ; he is become civil and courteous now ; 
he touches his cap to you ‘ like a soldier;’ he can 
afford now to be respectful to others, because he 
respects himself, and expects you to respect him. 
You talk to him and find that the change is not 
merely outward, but inward ; not owing to mere 
mechanical dri}], but to something that has been 
going on in his heart, and ten to one, the first 
thing that he begins to talk to yuu about, with 
honest pride, is his regiment. His regiment. Yes, 
there is the secret which has worked these won- 
ders; there is the talisman which has humanized 
and civilized and raised from the mire the once 
savage boor. He belongs to a regiment; in one 
word, he has become the member of a body—the 
member of a body, in which if one member suffers, 
all suffer with it; if one member be honored, all 
rejvice with it. His nature is not changed, but 
the thought that he is the member of an hvnorable 
body has raised him above his nature. 

* Hfe can face mobs now, and worse than mobs 
—he can face hunger and thirst, fatigue, danger, 
death itself, because he is the member of a body. 


For those know little, little of human nature and 


its weakness, who fancy that mere brute courage, 
as of an angry hwn, will ever avail. Not mere 
animal fierceness ; but that tattered rag which 
floated above his head—that it was which raised 
him into » hero; he had never seen those victo- 
ries; the men who conquered there were dead 
lung since; but the regiment still lived, its histo- 
ry still lived, its honor lived, and that history, 
that hunor, were his, a3 well as those old dead 
warriors’: he bad fought side by side with them 
in spirit. though not in the flesh; and now his 
turn was come, and he must do as ‘they did, and 
for their sakes, and count his own life a worth- 
less thing for the sake of the body to which he 
belonged ; he, but two years ago the idle, selfish 
country lad, now stumbhng cheerful ov in the 
teeth of the irvn hail, across ground slippery with 
his comrades’ blood, not knowing whether the 
next moment his own blood might not swell the 
ghastly stream. What matter? They might 
kill bim, but they could not kill the regiment— 
it would live on and conquer; ay, and should con- 





quer, if his life could help on its victory; and 








then its honor would be ats its reward be his, 
even when his corpse lay pierced with wounds, 
stiffening beneath a foreign sky. 

* Here, my friend, is one example of the blessed 
power of fellow-‘eeling, public spirit, the sense of 
belonging to a body whose members have not 
mcrely a common interest, but a commun duty, a 
common hunor,” 


We quote this, however, more for its illus- 
tration of the influence of the esprit de corps— 
the spirit of the body or company — than for its 
special application to military life. Every one 
of us is a member of some company of spirits, 
devoted to some purpose, and henee is under 
the influence of an esprit de corps. All organ- 
ized companies or bodies of men, whether or- 
ganized by formal law or spiritual affinity and 
sympathy, generate a corporate spirit and cor- 
porate standard of character, which affect and 
bodies. 


Hence 


control all who are members of those 
This may be termed a universal Jaw. 
the change of character which we often see in 
persons by the change of association, by being 
brought iuto contact and relation to new and 
different spiritual circumstances. They are 
subjected to a different esprit de corps. 

Such being the fact, we see the great import- 
ance of the question, as to what company we 
belong, character of the 
esprit de corps whose mandates we obey. We 
see the importance of being subjects of the 


and what is the 


highest and purest esprit de corps in the uni- 
verse— the spirit of heaven—and of honoring 
that spirit, and the great body of glorious be- 
ings—Christ and the Primitive Church--who 
are the sources of it, by faithfulness to its in- 
We 


are called to be soldiers in heaven!y regiments ; 


fluences, aud loyalty to all its demands. 


let us ever remember to stand by our colors, to 
honor the esprit de corps of the army we be- 
long to, to take no step backward in the mareh 
of faith, to watch, stand fast, be strorg, and 
quit ourselves like men —'. L. P. 

ics, Sealant i Ban 


Order of the Day. 


r Creist: 

Be strong in the Lord, 
of his might. Put on the 
God, that ye may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil. 
flesh and blood, 
against powers, against the rulers of the dark- 


SoLpDIERS oO 
and in the power 
whole armour of 


For we wrestle not against 
but against principalities, 


ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
Wherefore 
whole that ye 
withstand in the evil day, and, having done all, 
Stand, therefore, having your loins 


in high places. take unto you the 


armour of God, may be ableto 
to stand. 
girt about with trath, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness ; and your feet shod with 
the preparation of the goepel of peace ; above 
all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye 
shall be able to queneb all the fiery darts of 
the wicked. And take the 
tion, and the sword of the 
the word of God: 
prayer and supplication in the Spirit, 


helmet of salva- 


Spirit, which is 
praying always with all 
and 
watching thereunto with all perseverance and 
and supplication for all saints. 

asidihn eaten 


Carlyle as a Prophet. 





The readers of periodical literature have not 
forgotten the sensation produced a few yearsago 
by the publication of Thomas Carlyle’s essay on 
* The Present Time,” and the criticisms which it 
evoked both in this country and in England. Its 
piquant satire was then so unwelcome to our 
national pride, that its author was well-nigh read 
out of onr booas, as an impertinent if not malig- 
nant gossip. Now, however, we can read these 
same sentenees and i in them 4 prophecy of 
this “ present time : 

“*OCease to brag to me of America and its mod, 
el institutions and constitutions. ‘’o men in 
their sleep there is nothing granted in this world ; 
nothing, or as good as nothing, to men that sit 
idly caucusing and ballot-boxing on the graves 
of their heroic ancestors, saying, ‘It is well, it is 
welf! Corn and bacon are granted; not a very 
sublime boon, on such conditions; a boon more- 
over which, on such conditions, carnot lyst! No; 
America, tov, will have to strain its energies, in 
quite other fashion than this ; to crack its sinews, 
and all but break its heart, as the rest of us have 
had to do, in thousand-fold wrestle with the Py- 
thuns and mud-demons, before it can become a 
habitation for the gods. America’s battle is yet 
to tight; and we sorrowful, though nothing doubt- 
ing, will wish her strength for it. New spiritual. 
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-_ a : — . —_ a a AD, wt 
Pythons, plenty of them ; enormous Megatheri-|the Potomac, taking possession of Alexandria, A Good Move, the regal function (idl Shileh come. The religious 
ens, a8 ug!y as were ever born of mud, loom huge! Arjington Hights, and the country adjacent.—| Gen Butler has established a good precedent, | world has ever considered this prophecy as tl of 


and hidevsus out of the twilight Future on Amer- 
ica; and she will have her own agony, and her 
own victory, but on o-her terms than she is yet 
quite aware of. Hicherto, she bet ploughs and 
hammers in a very successful manner; hitherto, 
in spite of her ‘rvuast goose, with apple sauce,’ she 
is nut much. ‘ Roast goose, with apple sauce, for 
the poorest working-man.’ Well, surely that is 
something—thanks to your respect for the street 
constable, and to your continents of fertile waste 
lands ; but that, even if it could continue, is _ by 
no means enough ; that is nut even an_ install- 
ment toward what will be required of you. My 
friend, brag not yet of our American cousins! 
Their quantity vf cotton, dollars, industry, and 
resources, [ believe to be almost unspeakable ; 
but | can by no means worship the like of these. 
What great human soul, what great thought, 
what great nuble thing that one could worship 
or loyally admire, has yet been produced there ? 
None; the American cousins have yet done neve 
of these things. ‘ What have they done ?’ growls 
Smelfungus, tired of the subject. ‘They have 
doubled their population every twenty years. 
They have begotten, with a rapidity beyond re- 
corded example, eighteen millions of the greatest 
bores ever seen in this world before :—that, hith- 
erto, 18 their feat in history! And so we leave 
them ‘or the preseut; and cannot predict the 
success of Democracy on this side of the Atlantic 
from their example.” 

Aside from peevishness of fecling, and my- 
thological excrescences of style, how much these 
stirring and honest words contain that we ought 
to ponder for our profit! If humiliation is good 
for the individual, it is none the less good for the 
nation when uiflated with pride. We have been 
puffed up with pride of numbers, of territory, of 
material resources. Patriotism, heroism, self- 
sacrifice for freedom and the right, had become 
a dead tradition. God is now summoning us to 
these noble quaiites of a nation’s life. May we 
ac-ept the baptisin, though it be of fire and blood, 
and come forth clothed with virtue and with spir- 
itual power.— Independent. 
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National Affairs. 





A Bold Stroke of Government. 

At precisely 3 o'clock on Monday the 20th, by 
order of the Government, a descent was made by 
the United States Marshals upon every considera- 
ble telegraph oflice throughout the Free States, 
and the accumulated dispatches of the twelve- 
month past were seized. The object was te ob- 
tain evidence of the operations of the Southern 
rebels with therr Northern accomplices, which 
the confidential telegrams passing between them 
could most certainly furnish. The seizures in all 
the principal citics were made at precisely the 
saine time, so as to prevent the destruction of ev- 
idence which might have followed the receipt of a 
warning from any particular pot. The whole 
matter was managed with the greatest secresy, 
and so well planned that the project was a com- 
plete success. By this bold maneuver the Gov- 
ernment has obtained possession of a mass of 
evidence of the greatest importance. The secret 
operations of Norchern traitors are laid bare, and 
those who have aided and abetted the rebellion 
are now completely at the mercy of the oflicers 
of the law. 

In this city alone the dispatches in the hands 
of the Federal officers amount to many thousands, 
and include of course, information in regard to the 
purchase of arms, ammunition and cquipments, 
purchase and outfit of vessels, diplomatic and 
financial arrangements, the negotiation of rebel 
loans, the purchase and treachery of army and 
navy officers, the secret plans for dividing the 
people of the North, the progressive operations of 
Government toward suppressing the rebellion, 
and every other imaginable species of testimony 
which the ‘ Pirates of the Gulf’ would wish kept 
secret. ‘fo overhaul such a mountain of papers as 
this, will require some time and much trouble ; but 
the work, in the hands of an efficient Marshal or 
Superintendent of Police, will be promptly, fear- 
lessly, and thoroughly prosecuted.— 77ribune. 
Southern Pirates at Work. 

The ship John Jarvies, of Boston, was captured 
by a New Orleans privateer at the Balize, a short 
time since. The pirate steamer Lady Davis has 
detained at Fort Royal, the ship A. B. Thompson, 
bound from Savannah tu New-York, because she 
had papers only from the deputy clerk of the Sa- 
vannah Custom House. The Ocean Eagle, a ship 
of 600 tons, built at Medford, Mass., and valued 
at $20,000, has been captured by the pirate Cal- 
houn. 

Army Movements, 

The most important military movement of the 
past week has been the occupation of a portion 
of Virginia by the Government forces, Over 


There was no serious opposition on part of the 
rebels, though several hundred were taken prison- 
ers. The whole country along the Potomac from 
Alexandria to Georgetown Hights, commanding 
all approaches to Washington from Virginia is now 
in possession of the Northern troops. The only 
person killed, of the Government forces, was Col. 
Elisworth, commander of the regiment of Fire- 
men Zouaves from New-York city. He was as- 
sassinated at Alexandria immediately after taking 
possession of the town. He had just hauled 
down a secession flag from a hotel, the Marshall 


trophy when he was shot through the heart by 
the keeper of the hotel. The murderer was in- 
stantly shot and bayoneted by a private of Ells- 
worth’s regiment, who was descending the stairs 
with his Colonel. 


-—-Gen. Butler is now at Fortress Monroe, 
and is preparing for an advance on Norfolk, and 
to retake the Navy Yard, at that place. The 
Government troops at that place now number 
some five or six thousand, and reports say that 
the rebels have about the same number at Nor- 
folk. The rebels have fortified the approaches to 
Norfolk, ane it is probable there may be some 
severe fighting before the city is taken. It is 
also stated that after the reduction of Norfolk, 
Gen. Butler contemplates a march on Richmond. 
The Re‘els are reported to be in large force 
at Harper's Ferry—7,000 to 10,000 in number— 
under the command of the renegade Gen. Johnston. 
Some fear exists at Chambersburgh and in the 
Cumberland Valley, Pa., that that section will be 
invaded by these rebels. On the other hand the 
idea is generally credited that the Government 
contemplates a movement on Harper’s Ferry ere 
long.-——Troops are constantly moving forward 
to Washington and Fortress Monroe, and the Goy- 
ernment is evidently preparing to make thorough 
work of putting down the rebellion. 

Col. Ellsworth. 

The death of Col. Ellsworth, has cast a shadow 
of regret and surrow over the whole North. All 
accuunts show that he wasa brave, earnest and 
noble-hearied young officer, just entering a career 
of great usefulness to the country. Ile was univer- 
sally beloved by all whoknew him, aud was a 
personal friend and favorite with President Lin- 
coln. He had manifested great talent for mili- 
tary affairs, and was the first to introduce the 
practice of the Zouave tactics into this country, 
having in the Spring of 1859 organized the Chi- 
cago Zouave Company, which during the past year 
visited all the principal eisiern cities, in all of 
which they were received with great enthusiasin. 
Immediately onthe breaking out of the present 
hostilities he promptly offered his services to the 
Government, and three days after his proposal to 
form a Zouave Regiment, from the Fire Department 
of New-York, over a thousand men had enlisted 
under his command. The Regiment has given 
promise of great efficiency and much praise is 
due to Col. Ellsworth for his energy and activity 
in organizing and preparing them for service.— 
Col. Elmer E. Ellsworth was born at Malta, Sara- 
toga County, in this State, and at the time of his 
death was only about twenty-four years of age. 
lie is said to have beena man of exemplary mor- 
al habits, and a model of temperance and integrity, 
At the time of his death he was engaged to be 
married to Miss Spofford, of Rockford, Ill. Here 
is his last letter to his parents, written the night 
previous to his death: 


My Dear Fatuer anp Morner:—The Regi- 
ment is ordered to move across the river to- 
night. We have no means of knowing what re- 
ception we are to meet with. I am inclined to 
the opinion that our entrance to the city of Alex- 
andria will be hotly contested, as I am just in- 
formed that a large force arrived there to-day. 
Should this happen, my dear parents, 1t may be 
my lot to be injured in some manner. Whatey- 
er may happen, cherish the consolat‘on that I 
was engaged in the performance of a sacred duty ; 
and to-night, thinking over the probabilities of 
tv morrow, and the occurrences of the past, ] am 
perfectly content to accept whatever my future 
may be, confident that he who noteth even the 
fall of a sparrow, will have some purpose even in 
the fate of one like me. My darling and ever- 
loved parents, good bye. Gud bless, protect and 
care for you. Evmen. 


Ifeavquarters Ist Zovaves, Camp Lincoin, 
Wasntneton, D. C., May 23, 1861. 


The remains of Ellsworth have been conveyed 
to Mechanicsville, near Troy, where his parents 
now reside, where they were interred on the 27th. 
The public obsequies in New-York city were very 
imposing and impressive, and indicated that the 





10,000 men have moved from Washington across 


House, and was descending the stairs with his | 


and one which we hope to see fuilowed. Three 
| Slaves belonging to Col. Mallory, now in command 


| of the rebel forces near Hampton, Va., learning 


| that they were about to be sent further South, 
| concluded to make an effort for freedom, and ac- 
| cordingly presented themselves at Fortress Mon- 
roe and sought protection. The rebel Col. sent an 
officer with a flag of truce, and had tne impu- 
dence to demand that tbe negroes should be given 
up under the provisions of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
Gen, Butler stated that under existing circum- 
stances he should consider the slaves contraband 
gocds, and hold them accordingly. He had ac- 
cordingly set them to work. 


Fremont has been appointed a 
He is now 


..--John C, 
Major General of the United States. 
in Europe, but is expected home in a short time. 

..-+The farmers of Ohio are said to be putting 
in seed of the Chinese sugar cane, for the purpose 
of having a supply of molasses and sugar inde- 
pendent of the South. 

...-The American Bank Note Company of 
New-York, have obtained the contract for the 
printing of postage stamps for six years. Last 
year 266,000,000 stamps were issued, exclusive 
of stamped envelopes, which were furnished by 
other parties. 

..--The Erie Canal enlargement will enable it 
to do much more business this year than previ- 
vusly. For the first time it has 7 feet depth of 
water through its entire length. Boats of 200 
tons and over can readily pass from tide water to 
the most distant shores of Lake Superior, as well 
as through the enlarged canal from Chicago to the 
hcad waters of the Illinois river, thence down to 
St. Louis and up either the Missouri or Mississippi 
livers as far as navigable. The depth of water in 
the canals is greater than in many places of the 
main channel of the river. The Erie Canal en- 
largement is very fortunate for the commerce of 
the great and growing states west of the Allegha- 
nies, which have hitherto depended upon New 
Orleans, a port that will soon be blockaded.— 
Springfield Republican. 

The New-York Bible Society has distributed 
23,000 Testaments to 29 regiments of soldiers. 
Dr. Tyng at a recent meeting of the Society made 
an earnest speech in which he said: 

“This was not a war of sections: it was not a 
civil war. He weuld dignify it by no such name. 
There were hundreds and thousands in the south- 
ern land praying for the power which should give 
them help. In Virginia, the scene of eighteen 
years of his ministry, there were tens of thou- 
sands, he believed, who were anxiously waiting 
for that which is cailed the army of the North to 
deliver them from the tyranny that had been 
usurped over them. He would not descend to 
call it civil warfare. He would not meet pirates 
upon the deck and call it warfare. He would 
hang them as quick as he would shoot a mad dog. 
(Cheets.) There was one road to peace and that 
was absolute and entire subjection. (Cheers.) 
He did not mean the subjec.ion of the South, but 
the riotous mob which there had control of affairs. 
The sword of justice was the only pen that could 
write the final treaty. Referring to the troops 
that had been raised, the speaker asked, who 
ever saw such an army as has been gathered in 
our land?) He would not except the rare birds of 
Billy Wilson’s regiment. He might venture to 
say of them that their salvation might he in the 
very consecration they have made of themselves 
to their country. Twenty-three thousand Bi- 
bles had been given to the troops who go to fight 
for their country ; did any body believe that there 
were five hundred copies in the army of the ren- 
egades who are mecting them in the contest ¢ 
It would scald and singe their polluted hands, 
We had every cause to be proud of our army. 
Thev are worthy of the Bible. How their names 
will glisten in glory! One of the noblest results 
he looked for was a land without a slave upon it. 
(Cheers.) A nation in which no more shall God’s 
image be sold upon the bluck by the anctioncer. 
Said a gentleman, “The Bible authorizes human 
slavery; you must acknowledge that slavery is a 
divine institution.’ The old minister, to whom 
the remark was addressed, gathered himself up 
and replied, ‘Yes sir, in the same sense in which 
hell is.’ ” (Cheers.) 

<P + 


Shiloh. 


In Gen. 49: 10, we read that “ The scepter 
shall not deparé from Judah nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet, until Shiloh come.” The old 
patriarch is drawing near death, and gathering 
his children around him; he blesses them sever- 
ally, giving prophetic scintillations to each, re- 
garding the tribes that were to spring from them. 
To none does he speak so definitely and fully as 
to the fourth son, Judah. To his posterity the 
honors of royalty are tu be given—the scepter 
and the lawgiver: from him is to spring a line of 





their strengholds in their controversies with the 
'Jews. The Christian missionary who devotes 
‘himself to labor among that people asks, “ Did 
‘not Jesus come about the time that the scepter 
departed—say seventy years earlier; and is he 
not therefore the long promised Shiloh?” The 
Rabbi shakes his head at this, and tells the mis. 
sionary that ‘The prophecies of Scripture are 
not mere guesses or approximations wo truth— 
that where they foretell two events as happening 
simultancously, we must not expect them to take 
place seventy years apart—that whoever thir 
Shiloh may be, it must be shown that his coming 
coincided with the departing of the scepter.” 

We of the Circular, holding as we do. that Je 
aus caive a8 a King to receive his kingdom at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, are ina position tw 
It 
is clear from our stand-point that the text does not 
refer to Christ’s first coming ; then he was not ir 
a position to take the scepter, but the cross— 
then he was not the Shiloh. But at his Second 
Coming, the days of the Jewish sovereignty were 
numbered, Jerusalem was overthrown and plowed 
by 


view this ancient prediction in its just light. 


‘* ruins merciless plowshare.” 
The scepter had now departed; and on that very 
day be whose right it was, the true Shiloh, came 
and took it into his own hand, WwW. H. OH. 


New- York, May, 1861. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Canada, " 


Steamer Phanix, Otlawa River, Canada, 
May 20, 1861. 

I left Montreal at seven o'clock this morning 
for Ottawa, via Lachine Railroad and the Ottawa 
river, and have had a delightful time thus far— 
pleasant boats, pleasant company, and a most 
charming day. The weather is bracing, and just coo} 
enough on deck to be comfortable with an overcoat 
on. Under such cireumstances I could hardly do oth- 
erwise then give myself up to the delights of the 
trip, thankful for the kind care of a good Provi. 
dence, and its abundant provision for our happi- 
ness. 

Lachine is asma'!l French village on the St. 
Lawrence, about seven miles from Montreal, and 
is noted only for having been long the princina! 
station, or, at least, one of the principal stations 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the residence 
of its Governor, the late Sir George Simpson, 
who died about the time (I believe the very day) 
of the arrival of the Prince of Wales at Montreal. 
last year. Hlis residence, which has been sold 
since his decease and the station withdrawn, was 
pointed out to me; but I could see little that was 
interesting about it or the adjoining grounds, 


The junction of the main branch of the Ottawa 
with the St. Lawrence, ten or twelve miles above 
Lachine, is an interesting spot; and more inter- 


esting still are the ‘‘ Rapids” at St. Ann’s 21 
miles from Montreal, where the Grand Trunk 


Railway crosses the Ottawa. This splendid Fron 
Bridge, by the way. like that other and vastly 
greater work, the Victoria Tron Tubular Bridge 
at Montreal, is a good illustration of the substan- 
tial way of doing things which the English have, 
The Rapids are of a fearful character at this 
time of year, and are a great obstruction to navi- 
gation, which has ina measure been surmounted 
by aship canal passing round them. TF was much 
interested in seeing a couple of rafts plunge 
through them while we were “locking” through 
the canal. It isa dangerous business that of 
rafting down this river, as there are several! oth 
er and worse rapids than the St Ann’s; but I 
suppose the romantic excitement connected with 
such a life compensates in some dezree for ite 
dangers. 

A few miles above St. Ann’s we came into the 
beautiful *‘ Lake the Two Mountains,” so 
called, t presume, from the fact of there being a 
a mountain on either side of it. From this lake 
passes the other branch of the Ottawa, forming 
Montreal Island, 27 miles long I believe, and emp- 
tying into the St. Lawrence a few miles below 
the city. The mountain opposite the puint is a 
part of the Indian Reservation, and at the foot of 
itisalarge Indian village containing a church, 
and now nearly submerged by the river. From 
this village to Carillon, fifty miles from Montrea!, 
the banks of the river are dotted with villas and 
cottages, which show very well at a distance ; but 
are dirty and disagreeable enough when you get 


ol 


near them. 
At Carillon, a finely located but poorly buili 











popular heart was deeply touched by his death. 


of Kings which is to continue in the exercise of 


village, we caine to another dangerous Rapid 
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or rather toa series of Rapids, which are got 
round by a Railroad 12 or 13 miles in length, 
that takes us to Grenville, another little huddle. 
Here we took our present Steamer, the Phoenix. 
Some fifteen or twenty miles above Grenville, we 
passed the residence of the noted rebel chief Pap- 
ineau, for whose head £500 or a £1,000 were 
offered during the Canadian Rebellion; but who 
has since (strange tergiversation) been elected to 
Parliament by the same party, I am told, which 
offered the reward for his head. You will doubt- 
less remember him. His establishment is located 
in a lovely, romantic situation, quite near to the 
bank of the river, and is the only house [ have 
seen on the river thus far, which can be dignified 
with the title of “ Residence.” On the lands of 
which Papineau is Seignior, and near to his resi- 
dence, is a somewhat tasty little village, which 
indulges in the charming title of Montebello. 


The Ottawa is a much larger stream than I had 
supposed, and is now very much swollen, being 
some 22 feet higher, I am told, than low water 
mark; as a consequence all or nearly all the 
wharves along the river are submerged, and the 
usual shores are traceable in some places, by the 
trees, piles of wood and lumber, and buildings 
standing in the water, and in other places are not 
to bescen atall. All the rivers ia this part of 
Canada, are in asimilar condition. At Montrea! 
the wharves were covered with water a foot or 
more in depth, so that the ships, which have been 
accumulating in great numbers there since the 
high water, find it very difficult and expensive to 
unload. In fact in many cases they could not do 
it at all until they had erected temporary wharves 
or staging. This unusually ngh water is occa 
sioned by the large amount of snow which fell 
last Winter, and the heavy rains this Spring.— 
Snow is still to be found, I am informed, in the 
woods in these parts, and the Spring is in conse- 
quence very backward. Indeed in many places 
very little has as yet been dune in the farming 

‘line. 

I euppose you would like to know before I 
close how the people in Canada feel in regard 
to the great rebellion in the States. So far as I 
am able to judge, and I hear a pretty free expres- 
sion wherever [ go, there is a very general 
sympathy with the Northern States, and an equal- 
ly general desire that they may push the war 
through as speedily as possible, and make a final 
end of slavery in some way. Many also think, 
with some in the States, that the South will 
back down, when they come to get a full sense of 
the gigantic preparations the North are making 
for the struggle, and of the energy and determin- 
ation with which they mean to carry it on. 


Ottawa, 21st.—I arrived in town last evening 
between eight and nine o’clock, and to day have 
taken a look at this “ future Capital of Canada.” 
It is not very regularly laid out; but is well sit- 
uated for business, having the Ottawa River, the 
Rideau Canal, terminating at Kingston, and the 
Ottawa and Prescott Railroad to support it. 
There are several points of interest about the 
town that are worth the traveler's attention, 
among which I may mention the great Ottawa 
Falla or Rapids—a terribly magnificent work of 
nature, over which there is a fine Suspension 
Bridge—and the splendid set of locks nine, in 
number, connecting the Rideau canal with the 
Ottawa river. Besides these there is a beautiful 
waterfall in the lower part of the city, the name 
of which I do not now call to mind. The new 
Parliament House and other Government Buiid- 
ings now being erected here, are laid out on a 
magnificent scale, and promise to be great or- 
naments to the city and the Provinces. But they 
will cost a great sum—say two or three millions 
and perhaps more. A. W. C. 





tow the Tribune is Printed. 

The publishers of the NV. Y. Tribune thus de. 
scribe a new improvement in their arrangements 
for printing their journal: 


The pages of the Tribune are at last print- 
ed from stereotype plates. This is the case 
with all our editions, Daily, Semi-Weekly and 
Weekly. The process, which is the invention 
of Mr. Charles Uraske of this city, is a pe- 
culiar one, differing greatly from ordinary 
stereotyping. ‘The molds trom which the 
plates are cast, are made, not with plaster, as 
is usually the case, but are of pupier-mache. 
An eutire page is cast in one plate, in which 
respect the prucess ciffers from that employed 
by sume of the great daily newspapers of Lon- 
don, where each column is stereotyped separ- 
ately. Our plates are also cast in a cylindri- 
cal form, to suit Hov’s Lightuing presses, 





which is another important variation from ordi- 
nary stereotyping. 

The page to be stereotyped being prepared, 
it is covered with a sheet of a peculiar kind of 
soft paper, in fact but a little more tenacious 
than paper pulp. This sheet is delicately but 
firmly beaten with a hair brush, to indent the 
type thoroughly into the paper. While yet 
wet and soft, other similar sheets are laid upon 
it, and the indentation with the brush is re- 
peated. This process is repeated until the 
layers of this paper are sufficient to make a 
strong card-board upon the page, thoroughly 
compacted together and indented to a proper 
depth with the type of the page. Passed over 
a steam-table, this indented card-board is ra- 
pidly dried. Taken out, it is easily removed 
from the type, and is ready for the last process, 
which is the reception of hot fluid type-metal, 
poured into the indentations made by every 
letter, word, sentence and paragraph of the 
page. 

What is gained by this new process in New 
York journalism ? Not to consider our enor- 
mous weekly and semi-weekly circulation, the 

rinting of some 55,000 copies of the Daily 
Pribune at lightning speed in the small hours 
of the morning, when our readers are sound 
asleep, is destructive wear and tear upon even 
copper-faced type. Millions of superficial 
inches of paper are rapidly ground over the 
letters, and do much more than polish them, as 
our type-founder’s bills conclusively show. To 
Mr. Craske’s process of stereotyping, we are 
indebted for an economy that enables us not 
only to save the wear and tear hitherto inse- 
parable from the mechanical action of the 
modern power-press, but also to present our 
sheet, daily and weekly, printed as it were 
with new type, and thus as legible and conven- 
ient to the eye of the reader throughout the 
year as it formerly was for the few days only, 
until the freshness and distinctness of the 
types had been worn away. 

Beside all this, we are now able to mail our 
weekly to many of its subscribers twelve hours 
earlier than was possible when it was printed 
from movable letters. 

Previous to Mr. Craske’s invention, stereo- 
type plates never exceeded the quarto size ; 
all larger than that, requiring to be cast in two 
or more pieces, and then soldered together. 
They can now be cast to the largest newspaper 
form. 





Aerated Bread. 


On the 9th day of March, 1858, Mr. Elisha Fitz- 
gerald of No. 45 Greene street took out a patent for 
making bread by supplying the carbonic acid gas, 
which is used in all processes for raising bread, in a 
pure state under pressure, while mixing. At about 
the same time a Dr. Danglish, who seems to have 
got an inkling of the process in some way, took 
out a patent for itin England, and succeeded in 
getting it introduced there into a very large bakery, 
a cut and description of which was given in The 
Illustrated London News of March 17, 1860. We 
witnessed Mr. Fitzgerald’s process two or three 
months ago, as conducted with a small model appara- 
tus, consisting of a vessel for making carbonic acid 
gas in any of the ordinary methods, a gasometer, a 
force pump, and a strong hollow copper globe, with 
stationary arms of the shape of a case-knife blade, 
projecting from the sides, and a revolving shaft 
which carries similar arms between these stationary 
arms. Ninety-six ounces of flour, 57 ounces of 
water, and 1 1-2 ounces of salt were pcured inte this 
copper globe, and the opening was closed by a 
strong brass screw cap. The gasometer was then 
filled with gas, the force-pump worked so as to fill 
the copper globe with gas, and a facet turned to let 
the air out of the globe. This was then closed, and 
the operation of mixing performed by turning a 
crank attached to the shaft within the globe. At 
the same time the force-pump was worked, forcing 
in the carbonic acid gas under a pressure of about 
100 pounds to the inch. In a few minutes the dough 
was kneaded, and was let out at the bottom of the 
globe by turning a facet. It was then baked in a 
common stove oven, and the result was 142 1-2 oun- 
ces of very light, sweet bread, in which the taste 
of the wheat was deligtfully preserved. The bread 
is of a granular texture, and was pronounced by 
people who knew nothing about the mode of making 
it to be the best they ever ate. 

Week before last a large apparatus, worked by a 
steam engine, and capable of mixing a barrel of 
flour at a time, was put in operation in Fourteenth 
street, at the corner of third avenue. Here a bar- 
rel of flour can be changed into bread in less than 
an hour, and it is fonnd that by this process an av- 
erage of 30 pounds more bread is made to the barrel 
of flour than by the ordinary method of raising. 
The use of this bread is spreading as rapidly as the 
knowledge of it, and many who have hitherto been 
compelled by the bad quality of baker’s bread to 
make their own are now using this instead. The 
advantages of the new process are: 

I. Its cleanliness. Instead of the dough being 


mixed with naked arms or feet, the bread, from the 
wetting of the flour to the completion of the ba- 
king, is not, and scarcely can be, touched by any 
one. 

II. Its rapidity. An hour serves for the entire 
conversion of a barrel of flour into baked loaves ; 
whereas in the ordinary process, four or five hours 
are occupied in the formation of the sponge, and a 
further time in the kneading, raising, and baking 
of the dough. 

III. Its prevention of deterioration of the flour. 
In making fermented bread from certain varieties 
of flour, not in themselves unwholesome, the pro- 
longed action of warmth and moisture induces a 
change of the starchy matter of the flour into dex- 
trine, whereby the bread becomes sodden and dark- 
colored. This change is usually prevented by the 
addition of alum, which is almost universal among 
bakers. But, in operating by the new process, 
there is no time for this change to take place, and 
consequently no advantage in the use of alum, even 
with any description of flour. 

IV. Its certainty and uniformity. Owing to dif- 
ferences in the character aud rapidity of the fer- 
mentation, dependent on variations of temperature, 
and the quality of yeast, the manufacture of fer- 
mented bread frequently presents certain vagaries 
and irregularities from which the new process is en- 
tirely free. 

V. The character of the bread. The flour under- 
goes less deterioration in bread made by this than 
in bread made by the fermented process. The new 
bread, according to The Illustrated News, ‘‘ has 
been tried dietetically at Guy’s Hospital, and by 
many London physicians, and has been highly ap- 
proved of. It is well known that for some years 
past the use of fermented bread in dyspeptic cases 
has been objected to by members of the medical 
profession, the debris of the yeast being considered 
unwholesome, and liable to induce acidity. 

VI. Its economy. The cost of carbonic acid is 
said to be less than that of yeast. Moreover, in 
making fermented bread, there is a small but ne- 
cessary waste of the saccharine constituents, which 
is avoided in the new process. 

VII. The saving of labor and health. It substi- 
tutes machine labor for manual labor of a very ex- 
hausting kind. The sanitary condition of bakers is 
most lamentadle from their constant night-work, 
and from the fatiguing and unwholesome character 
of their labor, particularly the kneading. In a 
politico-economical point of view, the process is im- 
portant, as removing bread-making from a domestic 
manual work to a manufacturing work. 

From the character of the apparatus, it is evi- 
dent that the process can only be used profitably on 
a large scale, and not in very small bakeries.— Tvi- 
bune. 





Prant Fruit Trees sy tue Roapsipe 
—The tree-planting season having come, there 
will of course be trees sold and set, and suita- 
ble places must be found to put them. Not 
unfrequently this last is a difficult task, and 
for the benefit of humanity, we suggest copy- 
ing a beautlful European custom. As a com- 
bination of the useful and ornamental, we 
know of nothing better. A gentleman recent- 
ly returned from Europe, says nothing delight- 
ed him more than the fine rows of fruit trees 
planted along the public roads, affurding shade 
and refreshment to the traveler. Many of 
the railroads, too, have a flower border on 
either side cnltivated with care. In Germany 
and Switzerlaud the cherry is chiefly used as a 
roadside tree, though pears, vines and apples 
are common, wherever they will thrive. In 
Moravia, the road from Brunn to Olmutz 
passes through an avenue of cherry trees more 
than sixty miles in lengta, aud there are lon- 
ger lines on the road from Strasburgh to Mu- 
nich. These avenues are planted in Germany 
by request of the government, expressly to 
furnish shade and refreshment to the pedestri- 
an travelers. All persons are allowed to par- 
take of the fruit, on condition of not injuring 
the trees. he main crop, when rip*, is usu- 
ally gathered by the adjacent proprietor, and 
when the owner is anxious’to preserve the fruit 
of any particular tree, a wisp of stiaw is tied 
couspicuvusiy to the branches, or the leaves, if 
a vine, are sprinkled with lime and water, 
marking them permanently with white blotch- 
es. The moral effect more than pays the cost. 
All learn that while full provision is made for 
their enjoyment, they must respect the rights 
and interests of others.—Springfietd Repub- 
lican. 





Population of Canada, 

The Quebec Chronicle says that although all 
the Census Commissioners have not yet sent in 
their complete returns to the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture and Statistics, enough is known to make it 
tolerably certain thac Upper Canada has increased 
40 per cent since the last census, and Lower Can- 
ada 30 per cent, bringing the population of the 
whole country up te about 2,600,000. This would 
give Upper Canada an excess of population over 
_ the Lower Province of 20,000. 








Sunrise Comes To-Morrow. 





Somebody sings very prettily as follows : 
* * * * * « 
Evil comes and evil goes, 
But it moves me never ; 
For the Good, the Guod it grows, 
Buds and blossoms ever. 


Winter still succeeds to Spring, 
But fresh Spring* are coming, 

Other birds are on the wing, 
Other bees are humming. 


I have loved with right good will, 
Mourned my hopes departed, 

Dreamed my golden dream, and still 
Am not broken-hearted. 


Problems are there hard to solve, 
And the weak may solve them, 

May review them and revolve, 
While the strong pass by them. 


Sages prove that God ig not, 
But I still adore him, 

See the shadow in each spot 
That he casts before him. 


What if cherished creeds must fade, 
Faith will never leave us; 

God preserves what God has made, 
Nor can Truth deceive us. 


Let in light, the holy light ; 
Brothers, fear it never ; 

Darkness smiles, and wrong grows right: 
Let in light forever. 


Let in light: when this shall be 
Safe and pleasant duty, 

Men in common things can see 
Goodness, truth and beauty ; 


And, as noble Plato sings— 
Hear it, lords and ladies— 

We shall love and praise the things 
That are down in Hades. 


Glad am I, and glad will be, 
For my heart rejoices 

When sweet looks and lips I see, 
When I hear sweet voices. 


I will hope, and work, and love, 
Singing to the hours, 

While the stars are bright above, 
And below, the flowers. 


Apple-blossoms on the trees, 
Gold.cups in the meadows, 
Branches waving in the breeze, 
On the grass their shadows ; 


Blackbirds whistling in the wood, 
Cuckoos shouting o’er us, 

Clouds, with white or crimson hood, 
Pacing right before us: 


Who, in such a world as this, 
Could not heal his sorrow ? 

Welcome this sweet sunset bliss, 
Sunrise comes to-morrow. 

NM. Y. Tribune. 





—I have remarked that a true deliniation of tho 
smallest man, and his scene of pilgrimage through 
life, is capable of interesting the greatest man; 
that all men are to an unspeakable degree broth- 
ers, each man’s life a strange emblem of cvery 
man’s; and that Human Portraits, faithfully 
drawn, are of all pictures the welcomest vn hu- 
man walls.— Carlyle. 





Memory. 


OverBuRDeEN not thy memory to make so 
faithful aservant aslave. Remember Atlas was 
weary. Have as much reason asa camel, to 
rise when thou hast thy fall load. Meniory, 
like a purse, if it be overfull that it cannot 
shut, all will drop out of it. Take heed of 
gluttonous curiosities to feed on many things, 
lest the greediness of the appetite of thy mem- 
ory spoil the digestion thereof. Spoil vot thy 
memory with thine own jealousl,, nor make it 


bad by suspecting it. Flow canst thou find 
that true whieh thou wilt not trust? Marshal 
thy notion into a hundsome method. One will 


carry twice more weight, trussed and packed 
up in bundles, than when it lies untowardly 
flapping about his shoulders — fuller. 


—Mr. John Clark presents in The Artisan a new 
scheme for an Atlantic telegraph. He proposes to 
float the cable at the depth of 60 feet or so by at- 
taching buoys to support nine tenths of the weight 
close to the cable, the remaining one tenth to be 
supported by very small buoys, which rise to the 
surface, and which would receive no injury though 
struck by a passing steamer. By meuns of these 
small buoys the cable cuuld be raised for repair, and 
any damage dune to a part would mot destroy the 
whole. He would have submerged batteries every 
100 miles, and leave the wires very slack, so that it 
would better resist transverse currents, 











Letrexs 
Karston, $1. 


NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.— U. 
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